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India In India, too, the boundaries between economics and
religion are shifting, but in the contrary direction, that
is to say, in favour of economics. For centuries the
economic life of the country has been dominated by
custom, which, if not religious in origin, has in the
passage of time become largely religious in sanction. (
The village of to-day is still medieval in outlook and '
would probably accept the two fundamental assump-
tions commonly made by medieval writers, that eco-
nomic interests are subordinate to salvation which is
the real business of life, and that the rules of morality.
are binding upon economic conduct.1 The word 'moral-
ity', however, it would regard as almost synonymous
with custom. In the last thirty years, however, a change
has set in, and in the Punjab both core and crust show
signs of crumbling. The isolation of centuries is break-
ing down, the means of subsistence are becoming less
precarious, and poverty less general. A higher standard
of living is emerging, and with it the centre of gravity
in the village is beginning to shift from the basis of
divinely appointed custom to the more dynamic basis of
man-made economics. The process has not yet gone
very far, but, as this journal shows, it is clearly dis-
cernible.

Islam It will make for clearness if Hindu and Muhamma-
dan are separately considered. I take the Muhammadan
first. Islam is primarily an ethical code, which was
designed for a people of simple habits, who lived mainly
by pasture, a little by trade, and hardly at all by agricul-
ture, and who were in constant danger of attack from
their enemies* Its basic precepts are extremely simple
and as clear-cut as the outlines of the Arabian desert
which gave them birth. The good Muslim must believe
that God is one and that Muhammad is his prophet;
he must pray five times a day, fast in Ramzan, pay the
zakdt, and if he can afford it, go on a pilgrimage to
Mecca. These five duties are fundamental, and there
1 Tawney, op. cit., p. 31.